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EDITORIALS 


FEATURE —As mentioned last week, we are very 

proud of the series of articles on Mar- 
ARTICLES hates currently running in issues of 
this journal. As most readers know, much the same 
types of programs are being arranged for other can- 
ners Associations by the Can Manufacturers Institute. 
It’s all part of the new look at CMI, announced recently 
in these pages. Our part of the program is to provide 
the printed reference, which, believe it or not, is in more 
demand by folks who have had the opportunity of 
attending one of these sessions. All of which, of course, 
is perfectly natural. These articles will continue 
through April 2. 

There are also, many more treats in store for readers. 
This week for instance, and also next week, in addition 
to the Marketing series, there will be a continuing arti- 
cle on the all important Wage & Hour Law and the one 
dollar minimum prepared by the Administrator himself. 
Next (Mar. 26) comes an important contribution from 
Dr. Maurice Siegel of Strasburger & Siegel, entitled 
“Common Causes of Spoilage in-Canned Foods.” Fol- 
lowing that, a series of articles, promised from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland on Corn Production — varieties, 
cultural practices, irrigation, insect and disease con- 
trol, also, Mr. Jesse Huffington of Continental Can Com- 
pany has promised us an article, “Grain Varieties and 
the Production of Green Beans.” 

So in addition to the regular business news, market 
information and other current developments, readers 
will have other good reasons for not missing a single 
issue these next several months. 


WAGE & —Getting back to the minimum wage of 
a dollar — as everyone knows, this be- 
HOUR came effective March 1. The U.S. Labor 


Department’s Wage & Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, the agency which administers the Act, informs 
us that recent investigations indicate that some firms 
in the canning and preserving industry need fuller 
understanding of the law. They tell us that during 
1955 misapplication of the minimum wage and over- 
time pay provisions caused investigated firms to owe 
$144,274 in back wages. With the minimum wage going 
up to $1.00 an hour, violations next year can be even 
more costly. 

Dring fiseal 1955, Wage-Hour representatives inves- 
tigated 425 establishments in the industry. They found 
241 — 57 percent — in violation of the minimum wage, 
Over ime pay, or child-labor provisions, with respect to 
one or more employees. 

O: the 49,454 covered employees in the 425 investi- 
gate| establishments, 4,558 — 9 percent of those cov- 
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ered — were not paid all that was legally due them. By 
the year’s end, 162 of the violating firms had agreed 
to make back-wage payments totaling $67,137 to 2,400 
employees. 

The most common violation was the overtime pro- 
visions, with 30 percent of the investigated establish- 
ments failing to comply, while 12 percent showed under- 
payment of minimum wages. A total of $121,771 of 
the back wages owed was due to violations of the over- 
time provisions; $22,503 was due to minimum wage 
violations. 


It was also found that 18 percent of the investigated 
establishments were employing young people illegally. 
Child-labor violations, like pay violations, can result 
in penalties. 


While the Division’s investigation findings show 
there are many establishments in the canning industry 
that could improve their compliance record, Wage-Hour 
officials emphasize that this does not mean the findings 
are representative of compliance in the industry as a 
whole. The rate of violations tends to be overstated 
they say, because the Divisions concentrate investiga- 
tor time where there is reason to believe violations will 
probably be found. 

In the great majority of cases in fiscal 1955, investi- 
gations disclosed that violations were unintentional, 
occurring because employers were uncertain about how 
to apply the law. 

At any rate, to help clear up compliance problems 
and prevent costly violations in the future, this publica- 
tion is running in the March 12th and 19th issues an 
article on the major provisons of the Federal Wage- 
Hour Law. Among the subjects discussed are coverage, 
exemptions, some overtime pay problems, how to avoid 
hiring illegal child labor, and other important questions 
which the canning industry wants answered. Don’t 
overlook this important article. Please turn to page 7 
for the first installment. 


FARM YOUTH in the person of 

Secretary Jack Grey, was quick 
PROGRAM to respond to our last week’s 
comments on the Farm Youth Program. Says Jack, 
“We believe there’s gold in the Youth Program too— 
here’s what we’re doing.”” Enclosed was a February 14 
bulletin telling members all about the canning crops 
contest, even though the March issue of the “Pennsy]- 
vania Packer”... which will be mailed to 3,500 growers 

. will feature an article concerning the contest. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


FARM YOUTH PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 3) 


Tri-State Secretary Jack Rue 
also points out that members of his 
Association were advised of details 
of the contest in the Feb. 14 Bulle- 
tin. So this time we are caught 
napping in at least two instances. 
Any more? 


Most canners, we hope, by this 
time know the details, but for em- 
phasis we repeat—open to all boys 
and girls from age 14 to 21, no 
youth organization membership 


necessary. Enrollment in the proj- © 


ect automatically makes partici- 
pant a member of the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion and there is no membership 
fee. Contestant may grow or man- 
age portion of family’s acreage. 
Crop may be contracted or sold on 
the open market. Guidance will be 
provided by local High School Ag. 
Teacher, 4-H or FFA Leader. On 
our own, we suggested it might also 
and perhaps better, be provided by 
the Canners’ Fieldmen. 


Enrollment cards to enter the 
contest are available from the 
sources mentioned above. Canners 
can obtain them from the State Ex- 
tension Representative, who in 
most cases is the State NJVGA 
Leader. Contestant will then re- 
ceive an instruction sheet and re- 
porting form, on which he will keep 
a record of production practices, 
cost, way in which crop is mar- 
keted, how it grades, etc. The con- 
test is judged on the basis of these 
reports. 


Awards will be made to National, 
Regional and State winners. The 
National winner will be a guest of 
NCA in Washington and will re- 
ceive, at the National NJVGA Con- 
vention, a watch, a gold pin and a 
ribbon. Needless to say, the can- 
ner who sponsors either a State, 
Regional or National winner, or 
even though he may not be a win- 
ner, will win much in improved 
grower relations. What canners will 
win their respective State champ- 
ionships? What State will win the 
1956 Championship? 
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TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 
AND SALES SCHOOL 


A top notch program has been ar- 
ranged for the Tri-State Spring Meeting 
and Sales School to be held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 14 and 15. Regis- 
tration begins at 9:00 A.M. Wednesday. 
There’ll be a traffic Committee Meeting 
at 10:00 A.M. and also a Tomato Com- 
modity Group Meeting to discuss QM 
vacuum requirements at the same time. 
At 11:00 A.M. there’ll be a general meet- 
ing for last minute reports on stocks and 
movements, the water pollution project 
and the group marketing project. Fol- 
lowing luncheon, Richard Birchard, Vice- 
President of American Stores will deliver 
the keynote speech “Selling the Institu- 
tional Trade.” 


The Board of Directors will have a 
Dinner Meeting on Wednesday evening 
and there will be a Commodity Meeting 
on Thursday. At the Green Bean Com- 
modity Meeting at 1:30 P.M. there will 
be an important discussion concerning 
the fiber content in French style green 
beans. 


SALES SCHOOLS 


The Sales School will be divided into 
two parts. At the meeting on Wednesday 
at 2:00 P.M., Harold Jaeger, Director 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute, Mar- 
keting Bureau, will moderate a panel on 
institutional sales. While on Thursday, 
10:00 A.M., Henry P. Taylor, owner of 
Taylor and Caldwell, Walkerton, Vir- 
ginia, and past President of the National 
Canners Association, will moderate a 
panel on the retail sales program. 


Panelists on the Institutional Market 
will include Leo Nejelski, Institutional 
Market Analyst; Robert Rabino, Vice- 
President of the Brass Rail; Donald 
Nichols, President of the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company, and Hunter Sledd, Jr., 
partner of Taylor & Sledd, Inc. This last 
firm will report the successful results 
obtained from CMI Institutional Sales 
Schools. 


The Retail Sales Program, on Thurs- 
day morning in addition to Mr. Taylor 
will present Glenn Knaub, well known 
Vice-President of the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany; S. L. Seleznow Asst. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Food Fair Super Markets; J. G. 
Frey, Frey & Son, Baltimore Wholesale 
House; James A. Weaver, well known, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania Broker; Robert 
H. Smith of the Clements Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Representatives of four of Tri- 
States most successful canners will lead 
the discussion. They are C. Edward 
Cootes, Vice-President, B. F. Shriver 
Company, Westminster; Parker Mitchell, 
Vice-President, F. O. Mitchell & Brother; 
O’Neill Jenkins, President, Jenkins 
Brothers; and H. W. Fortey, Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. P. Cannon & Son. 


The Tomato Council will hold an open 
Board of Directors Meeting to which all 
interested parties are invited at 1:30 
P.M. on Thursday, 
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TRI-STATER ENTERTAINMENT 


The Board of Governors of the Tri- 
State Society has planned a gala evening 
on Wednesday, March 14. In keeping 
with the vote cast by the members of the 
Society recently as to type of entertain- 
ment preferred, the entertainment will be 
in the form of a Stag Cocktail Party and 
Floor Show. It should be noted, particu- 
larly that this event will be held in the 
Ballroom of the Southern Hotel (8:00 to 
12:00 P.M.). Also, it should be noted 
that all tickets will be sold in advance, 
with no sale at the door as heretofore. 
The price of the tickets is $7.50. Then 
too, it is emphasized, that this affair is 
for Members only. Eligible parties may 
become members at a cost of $5.00 Initia- 
tion Fee, plus $2.00 for annual dues, 
These should be sent to Secretary Charles 
W. St. Clair, 2039 Aliceanna St., Balti- 
more 31. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
WORKSHOP 


Program for the Third Annual Penn- 
sylvania Canners Workshop to be held at 
Allenberry Lodge, Boiling: Springs, Penn- 
sylvania, Thursday and Friday, March 15 
and 16, has been released by Secretary 
Jack Grey. 


The Program gets under way at 10:00 
Thursday morning, with a welcome by 
the executive Secretary and an outline of 
the purpose by the Workshop Committee 
Chairman Edward J. Norwicki, Jr. This 
will be followed by a movie, “People, 
Products and Progress—1975,” and a 
presentation on processing costs by Dr. 
David J. Burns of Rutgers University. 
Dr. Burns, who joined the Rutger’s Staff 
on February 1, formerly handled the 
uniform cost accounting study at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

On Thursday afternoon there’ll be a 
discussion on insurance and _ accident 
rates, a movie on sound safety practices 
and a presentation on the relation of 
production to sales. This will be followed 
by a Social Hour at 5:30 and a Banquet 
at 6:30. 

On Friday morning there’ll be a movie 
“Production 5118” which will have to do 
with the challenge in communications. 
C. H. Lockett of the H. J. Heinz Company 
will discuss “Factors to be Considered in 
Building New Warehouses and Remodel- 
ling old Ones.” 

In the afternoon there will be a 
symposium on practical engineering ap- 
plications, with emphasis on power trans- 
mission and pump fundamentals «nd 
applications. 


NCA TO CONDUCT 
STATISTICAL QUALITY 
CONTROL SCHOOL 


A five day Conference on Statistical 
Quality Control Applications in the c.:n- 
ning industry for association memb«rs 
will be held April 23-27, at NCA he:d- 
quarters in Washington. 
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WASHINGTON 


The Canning Industry Under The 
Amended Federal Wage-Hour 


On March 1, 
1956, the mini- 
mum wage under 
the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 
was increased 
from $.75 to $1.00 
an hour. About 
two out of three 
production work- 
ers in the canning 
and preserving 
industry earned 
$1.00 an hour or 

N. BROWN more prior to 
March 1, according to an official wage 
survey. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
new minimum means direct pay increases 
for about a third of the production work- 
ers clearly shows that a number of firms 
find it to their interest to scrutinize their 
pay practices with care. 


In addition to noting the new $1.00 
minimum wage, many canners may want 
to review the other provisions of the Act, 
which is popularly known as the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law. For the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, the agency 
which administers this law, find that 
most violations are unintentional, arising 
from failure to understand fully the 
statutory requirements. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


The basic provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act require: 


A Minimum Wage of $1.00 an hour, 
beginning March 1, 1956; 


Overtime Pay of at least time and one- 
half the employee’s regular rate for 
all hours worked over 40 a week; 


A ‘Minimum Age of 16 years for most 
jobs, and 14 for a few jobs. In addi- 
tion, there is an 18-year age mini- 
um for work in occupations desig- 
.ted hazardous by the Secretary of 
Labor, 


Th. .e requirements apply to employees 
who -e engaged in interstate commerce 


or in he production of goods for inter- 
State commerce, including occupations 
close! related and directly essential to 
such .roduction. The interstate activi- 


ties establishments in the can- 
ning industry bring their employees 
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Law--Part | 


By NEWELL BROWN, 
Administrator 


(See also Editorial, Page 5 Please) 


within the scope of the law. Coverage 
applies not only to workers who are en- 
gaged in the actual canning or processing 
jobs, but to clerical, maintenance, ship- 
ping and sales employees, among others. 

When an employee engages in both cov- 
ered and noncovered activities in any 
workweek, he is covered for that week. 
All covered employees are entitled to the 
statutory benefits, unless a_ specific 
exemption applies. 


“CANNING” AND 
“FIRST PROCESSING” DEFINED 


But before the exemptions are dis- 
cussed, it may be useful to explain the 
meaning of “canning” as it is used in the 
law. The term means hermetically seal- 
ing and sterilizing or pasteurizing and 
refers to a process involving the per- 
formance of such operations. Necessary 
preparatory operations on products, as 
well as placing them in cans or glass con- 
tainers, are also included in “canning.” 
Subsequent operations, such as labeling 
the cans or containers and placing the 
sealed containers in boxes, are part of 
canning, too, whether they are performed 
as part of an uninterrupted or an inter- 
rupted process. 


Many canners engage in what are 
termed “first processing” operations, as 
well as canning activities. First process- 
ing means the first change in the form 
of the fresh fruits or vegetables and thus 
includes freezing. 


VARIOUS EXEMPTIONS 
AVAILABLE 


Employers who can, freeze or perform 
other first processing operations on fresh 
fruits or vegetables are able to operate 
for a total of 28 weeks a year with re- 
duced or no overtime pay obligations. But 
if a canner is within the “area of produc- 
tion” as defined by the Divisions’ Admin- 
istrator, he may take a complete year- 
round exemption from both the minimum 
wage and overtime pay provisions. The 
area of production exemption, however, 
does not apply to freezing and other first- 
processing operations. 


There is also a minimum wage and 
overtime pay exemption for certain 
“White-collar” employees which may in- 
terest canners and processors. 


PERISHABLE COMMODITIES 
EXEMPTION 


Under one exemption, employees en- 
gaged in freezing and other first process- 
ing operations, or canning of perishable 
or seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables are 
exempt from the overtime provisions of 
the Act during a period or periods not 
exceeding a total of 14 workweeks in the 
calendar year. It is important to remem- 
ber that this exemption applies only to 
the establishments where the specified 
operations are carried on, and only to 
two groups of employees: (1) Those 
actually engaged in the first processing 
or canning of fresh fruit and vegetables 
and (2) those whose work is a necessary 
incident to these operations, and who 
work solely in the portions of the prem- 
ises devoted by their employer to such 
operations. 

During the weeks (up to 14) a plant 
is exclusively engaged in the canning or 
first processing of perishable or seasonal 
fresh fruits or vegetables, all employees 
working in the plant, including office 
help, maintenance workers, and janitors, 
are exempt. 


First processing and byproduct opera- 
tions—Exemption from the overtime pay 
requirements provided for the first proc- 
essing of perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits or vegetables may also include. 
byproduct operations on these commodi- 
ties. The exemption is illustrated by the 
case of an employer who commences proc- 
essing operations on perishable or sea- 
sonal fresh fruits or vegetables on a proc- 
essing line which divides after a certain 
stage in the operations to permit the 
processing of different portions of the 
commodity into different produtecs or by- 
products. So long as all these operations 
take place in the same place of employ- 
ment and are part of a continuous series 
throughout which the commodities re- 
main perishable, the employees continu- 
ing the processing to the different por- 
tions into products or byproducts are 
considered engaged in first processing. 


A specific example is the citrus fruit 
canner or processor who makes cattle 
feed and molasses from citrus waste. 
Starting with the whole orange, process- 
ing is continued on two production lines 
—one for the edible portions and the 
other for the waste to produce cattle feed 
and molasses. Both the primary opera- 
tions on the edible fruit, and the cattle 
feed and molasses operations on the 
waste are exempt as first processing, 
when taking place in the same place of 
employment as a part of a continuous 
series of operations beginning with the 
fresh orange. 


SEASONAL INDUSTRIES 
EXEMPTION 
A limited exemption from the overtime 
provisions is provided for industries 
which the Divisions’ Administrator spe- 


AMENDED WACE-HOUR LAW--Continued 


cifically finds to be of a seasonal nature. 
The canning and first processing of per- 
ishable or seasonal fresh fruits and vege- 
tables have been found to be seasonal 
industries. Like the exemption first dis- 
cussed, this “seasonal” exemption is 
available for as many as 14 workweeks 
in the year, and it is an exemption from 
the overtime provisions only. Here, how- 
ever, the similarity ends, for the seasonal 
exemption places a restriction on the 
number of hours that may be worked 
without payment of overtime. During the 
14 workweeks in which the exemption is 
taken, employees must be paid time and 
one-half their regular rate of pay for all 


hours worked over 12 in a day or 56 ina . 


workweek. 


Once the determination has been made 
that an industry is seasonal, the exemp- 
tion gained is an industry exemption. In 
other words, the exemption applies to all 
employees, whether plant workers, office 
employees, maintenance men or repair- 
men, and even though they may work at 
other locations than the plant premises 
itself. 


Canners and first processors should be 
able to handle most of their pack with- 
out paying overtime by taking the two 
14-week overtime exemptions to which 
they are entitled. The employer is free 
to decide when to take the 14-week period 
for the complete exemption so long as the 
specified operations are being carried on 
at the time selected. He is free to select 
any 14-week period for the limited 
exemption. The two exemptions may be 
taken consecutively if the employer 
chooses, although the weeks during which 
exemption is claimed need not be consecu- 
tive. Of course, the minimum wage re- 
quirement of $1.00 an hour (beginning 
March 1, 1956) must be observed at all 
times. 


The decision to take exemption may be 
made by the employer at the end of the 
workweek, and at that time the type of 
exemption must be entered on the payroll. 
The records must also show each work- 
week during which the plant is operating 
under a 14-workweek exemption, and a 
notice of the exemption must be posted. 
These and all other record-keeping re- 
quirements are listed in the Divisions’ 
regulations, Part 516. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 
EXEMPTION 

The “area of production” exemption 
provides that employees engaged within 
the area of production in canning agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodities for 
market are exempt from both the mini- 
mum wage and the overtime provisions 
during the entire year. The Divisions’ 
regulations, Part 536, contain the defini- 
tion of the “area of production.” 


As mentioned before, this exemption 
does not apply to freezing and other first- 


processing operations on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


Mere employment within the “area of 
production” is not enough to bring the 
employee within the exemption. He must 
be engaged in canning operations, and 
the employer must can his products for 
market for the exemption to apply. The 
canner’s office help, or his custodial and 
maintenance employees who do not actu- 
ally engage in canning, are not within 
the area of production exemption. 

Employees of a cannery are considered 
employed in the area of production if the 
establishment fulfills two qualifications: 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 
EXEMPTION NOT 
APPLICABLE TO 
KRAUT PACKING 


**In view of the increase in mini- 
mum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which became effec- 
tive March 1, we have had inquiries 
from Wisconsin kraut packers re- 
garding the area of production 
exemption available to canners. A 
check of the law—Sec. 13(a)(10)— 
and the administrator’s regulations 
thereunder indicates that this ex- 
emption is not available to any part 
of the kraut packing operation. 
Although the overtime exemptions 
—Sec. 7(c) and Sec. 7(b)(3)—re- 
late to “first processing” as well 
as canning, Sec. 13(a)(10) does not 
include “first processing.” Thus the 
making of kraut from fresh cab- 
bage is not within the exemption, 
nor is the canning of kraut exempt 
because that does not constitute the 
canning of a fresh vegetable.”— 
Quoted from Wisconsin Canners 
Bulletin, March 2, 1956. 


(1) The cannery must be located in the 
open country or in a rural community; 
(2) at least 95 percent of the fruit and 
vegetables canned must come from “nor- 
mal rural sources of supply” located not 
more than 15 airline miles from the plant. 


These standards are defined in terms of 
mileage and population. “Open country 
or rural community” does not include 
cities, towns, or urban places having a 
population of 2,500 or more, nor any 
areas within certain distances of cities 
and towns having specified population 
limits. 


Specifically, a cannery is in the open 
country or a rural community if it is 
more than one mile from any city, town, 
or urban place having a population of 
2,500 or over, more than three miles from 


such a place having a population of 50,- 
000 or over, and more than five miles 
from a community whose population is 
500,000 or over. The population figures 
are those of the latest available United 
States census. 


Commodities are considered to come 
from “normal rural sources of supply” 
if they are received from farms, and 
from farm assemblers or other establish- 
ments through which the commodity cus- 
tomarily moves, which satisfy the dis- 
tance and population requirements. If it 
can be demonstrated that commodities 
which come from farm assemblers or 
other establishments not located in the 
open country or in a rural community 
were produced in farms within 15 miles 
of the cannery, the commodities are con- 
sidered to come from normal sources of 
supply. 


The regulations also require that 95 
percent of the fruit and vegetables come 
from within 15 miles of the plant. This 
percentage is based on receipts for the 
last preceding calendar month in which 
the plant operated for at least two work- 
weeks. For a new plant not in operation 
for a month, the percentage is figured on 
the basis of receipts during its time in 
operation. 


The five-percent tolerance allowed by 
the regulations may be useful to the plant 
operator who receives occasional ship- 
ments from farmers or suppliers not 
within the qualifying area. 


All the exemptions applying  specifi- 
cally to the canning industrv as. such 
have now been analyzed. However, a 
word of caution about them—remember 
that an employee who engages in both 
exempt and nonexempt work during any 
workweek is not entitled to exemption 
during that week. 


(Continued Next Week) 


Dacam Corporation, Charlotte, N. C.. 
has named Lord Baltimore Press, Balti- 
more and New York, and Fleishhacker 
Paper Box Company, San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia, as licensees to manufacture car- 
tons for all Dacam packaging machines. 
The announcement, made earlier in the 
month by Dacam’s general sales man- 
ager, John W. Pearson, indicates broad- 
ened sales and service activities designed 
to meet the needs of multiple cartoning 
in the food, soft drink and juice industry. 
Until 1954, Dacam specialized in packag- 
ing machinery designed solely for the 
brewing industry; however, introduction 
of the high-speed “Dacomatic” and “Visi- 
tainer” machines in the food field, opened 
new areas in Dacam’s approach to pack- 
aging automation. Lord Baltimore Press 
and Fleishhacker brings to six the num- 
ber of licensees for Dacam, others being 
Old Dominion Box Company, Robert Gair 
Company, Morris Paper Mills, and in 
Canada, Manchester Paper Box Company. 
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MARKETING SERIES 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For Processors, Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers 


in Formulating Plans 


FOR EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


marketing problems.” 


“HERE is one in a series of addresses made recently by five experts in the food industry. 
They were given during the Canned Food Merchandising Panel Discussion at the North- 
west Canners Association’s 42nd Annual Conference held in Portland, Oregon, on Janu- 
ary 6th and 7th. Can Manufacturers Institute and the Northwest Canners Association, 
represented by Cecil Tulley, put the program together. We asked one outstanding man 
in each field to give a detailed viewpoint on a different aspect of the problem. All 
together, they present a skillfully clarified analysis of the marketing problems peculiar 
to each segment of the food field. There is so much excellent material—factual and 
inspirational—in this series that every person concerned with the industry will want to 
have it available for frequent reference. | am sure each operator will find much of 
the advice offered by these experts extremely valuable for application to his own 


—HAROLD H. JAEGER, Marketing Director, Can Manufacturers Institute 


MR. JAEGER 


(Second in a Series of Six) 


The Wholesaler-Retailer 
Viewpoint 


By NORMAN KAREL 
Executive Vice President of Pacific Mercantile Company, S. F. 


In presenting the wholesaler-retailer 
viewpoint, it should be immediately 
established that we do not consider 
wholesaler-retailer viewpoints on mer- 
chandising matters in any hyphenated 
context. In a retailer-owned group the 
concept of wholesaling is merely an effi- 
ciency factor in procuring and distribut- 
ing of merchandise accompanied by mer- 
chandising aids that can be exercised in 
retailer operations. The viewpoint, then, 
which I should like to render is a retail- 
ing viewpoint because basically that is 
the only viewpoint which retailer-owned 
managements and companies can _ pos- 
sibly have. 


Now the first thing I can say is that 
we oifer independent canners and proces- 
sors 1 remarkably big market in which to 
move around and that particular atten- 
tion should be given to adapting or modi- 
fyiny: your merchandising outlets to the 
dist:ibution potential of your products. 
And as food men, you are aware that the 
prin-iples of sound food merchandising 
have channelled those end products per- 
taining to grocery distribution into com- 
petitive patterns which have rewarded 
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those who distribute wisely, well, and 
often. This merchandising phase of our 
distributive development should be espe- 
cially familiar to you because the effec- 
tive merchandising tools are actually as 
much a responsibility of the suppliers, as 
they are of the soundest merehandising 
retailers. The advances made in pack- 
aging, product improvement, product 
diversification, and efficient supply move- 
ment are all phases of industry progress 
for which grocery, manufacturers, and 
canners should well take a pride in 
authorship. 


RETAILERS RELY ON PROCESSOR 
MERCHANDISING FOR FOLLOW 
THROUGH OF 
THEIR OWN EFFORTS 

In addition, there’s the amazing con- 
sumer franchise which product manufac- 
turers have created for their goods 
through advertising and by meeting con- 
sumer dietary and food preparation 
needs. I believe that it is without ques- 
tion that in adhering to and adopting the 
advertising - merchandising principles of 
food processors, retailers have become 
better merchandisers themselves. The 
wisdom and skill in product and brand 
merchandising which food processors 
have exercised in focusing the consumer’s 
attention to our local food market in such 
great measure are things which are be- 
yord the resources, financial and other- 
wise, of the average food merchant. By 
taking advantage of the follow-through 
whicn processors find necessary to mar- 
ket their products in the way of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, and by pat- 
terning their individual store merchan- 
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dise programs to achieve better store 
identification with products which have 
already achieved consumer identification, 
retailers today are not only selling much 
more than they have in years gone by— 
they are selling on a sounder foundation. 
It is a foundation which supports a very 
basic structure in our economy—namely, 
that consumption of and usage of prod- 
uct need not necessarily rely solely on 
meeting necessities. People who are edu- 
cated to buy, buy more. 


For this educative process and more, 
the retail merchant is grateful in much 
measure to the manufacturer and proces- 
sor. I say more, because in no other 


industry is their such a keen sensitivity - 


by the supplier to the needs and welfare 
of those who distribute his product. We 
obviously then have a sound base for con- 
sidering joint marketing purposes and 
opportunities. 

Now I believe that it would be correct 
to establish that what we mean by mar- 
keting at this particular time is simply 
selling. We are seeking to determine how 
your particular products can best be mer- 
chandised through wholesaler - retailer 
channels. 


Let us now establish that from a re- 
tailer’s viewpoint the fact that products 
may be processed and packed varying 
ways, thus offering varying advantages 
to the consumer, is of tremendous import- 
ance and influence. The manner in which 
food can best be sold to the consumer 
obviously affects the retailer’s investment 
in store equipment and store engineering. 
These things are very costly—and in 
spite of this cost, and because of this 
cost, the retailer can hold no particular 
brief with any particular process of food 
packing and preservation without a 
strong consumer franchise and desire. 
Retailers have just one loyalty—and that 
is to the consumer. 


SUPPLIERS COMPETE TO 
INTRODUCE 
MERCHANDISING PROGRAMS 


We, as retailers, know we must follow 
through on promotional programs but 


we must be most select, and right there 
I believe is the heart of the matter in 
considering our joint purposes in mar- 
keting. When one is not only in a position 
to be selective, but because of circum- 
stances finds it economically impossible 
to be anything but selective, the creative 
endeavors in establishing a consumer 
franchise for particular products must 
of necessity become the primary respon- 
sibility of those who create the product. 
This does not mean that the retailer can’t 
influence either brand or commodity pref- 
erence. He certainly can. But such influ- 
ence is exercised purely in response to 
suppliers’ competitive efforts to convince 
the retailer that the choice made is in his 
and the consumer’s interests. 


Now what independent canners can or 
should do in consideration of this view- 
point is a matter for them to determine 
in consideration of their objectives, 
financing, and skills. Actually, if we were 
to measure the amount of marketing mer- 
chandising activity already being carried 
on between independent canner and dis- 
tributor we need look no further than the 
relationship between the canner’s rep- 
resentative and the buyer. Primarily 
today that relationship today is purely 
an order-giving and an _ order-taking 
basis. Of course, we are advised of poten- 
tial crop yield, pack conditions, and price 
possibilities, but from a merchandising 
standpoint, except for the few excellent 
cooperative merchandising canner organ- 
izations such as Blue Lake Green Beans, 
the Corn Industry, and the commodity 
promotions of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, there are too few merchandis- 
ing channels created by the packers them- 
selves. The lack of such channels in no 
way should be construed to mean that the 
relations our buyers have with the can- 
ners are anything but the finest. I merely 
bring this buying-selling relationship be- 
fore you to dramatize that such is the 
only relationship most independent can- 
ners have with us. It is conceivable that 
some independent canners believe that 
their function is unlike the function of 
the large advertising canner of national 
brands. Perhaps some independent can- 


ners believe that since their resources 
necessarily limit the amount of merchan- 
dising they can do, the factor of price dif- 
ferential should encourage distributors 
to independently merchandise their own 
controlled labels. There are as many 
opinions on the purposes and functions 
of a private label as there probably are 
private-label distributors and all of those 
opinions affect you, the supplier of mer- 
chandise under those labels. 


PRIVATE LABEL AS A 
SYSTEMATIC MERCHANDISING 
DEVICE 


There possibly are some groups, both 
retailer-owned and voluntary, who feel 
that they build a loyal retailer following 
by being the exclusive distributor of a 
particular brand not available from other 
local distributors nor to non-participat- 
ing members. And there are, of course, 
those large independent supermarkets in 
the chains in our groups, and indepen- 
dent of our groups, who feel they can 
build a loyal consumer following of a 
store-controlled brand. 


But—by and large—we recognize that 
the basic purpose of a private label is to 
have a systematic merchandising device 
to recover margins which have been for- 
feited in the competitive effort to give 
the consumer the most advertised and 
wanted brands at the lowest possible cost. 


There may be other reasons for private 
labels—that I believe we all understand 
to be the basic one. I refer to it as a 
systematic merchandising device because 
from a consumer identification stand- 
point, even if it’s not nationally adver- 
tised, a controlled-brand is sufficiently 
‘advertised locally and displayed enough 
to give it a sense of familiarity. Perhaps 
loyalty to a packer’s label achieves the 
same consumer franchise, but from a 
standpoint of being assured consistent 
supplies, having a controlled label at 
least guarantees that you’ve got the 
label irrespective of where you get the 
merchandise. 


It’s somewhat safer from a distribu- 
tor’s standpoint. But safe as it may be 
from a distributor’s standpoint, you can- 
not compare a retailer’s loyalty to his 
own private label with his loyalty to the 
consumer, whether the retailer favors his 
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In keeping with modern merchandising procedure the E'sa 
Canning Co., Elsa, Texas, has redesigned and modernized its line 
of packages as shown in the old (right) and new (left) compari- 


son photograph above. Labels produced by Muirson Label C»., 


Inc., Peoria, Il. 
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label or an advertised brand. Loyalty to 
the consumer is the prime essential to all 
business. Any possible consumer fran- 
chise the canner may expect through his 
private label business quickly reverts to 
the sure franchise which exists on those 
products which are consistently and thor- 
oughly merchandised by the processor 
himself. Should there be a squeeze which 
narrows the margin profit between his 
label and the advertised brand, the 
retailer will favor the most aggressively 
promoted label—controlled or otherwise 
—because where the margin is almost 
the same, the merchandising work is 
paramount. 


Perhaps there appears to be an incon- 
sistency in a viewpoint which implies 
that private-label merchandise sold there 
is more business for you. If there is such 
an inconsistency, I think it results from 
the rather odd situation where some can- 
ners stress their product and price as 
being conducive to private-label promo- 
tion without being aware that the cost of 
thorough promotion would bring the total 
expenditures of the private-label dis- 
tributor up to the cost of advertised 
brands which are already merchandised 
at no cost at all to the retailer. 


Independent canners do not consist- 
ently build a consumer franchise on their 
commodities under somebody else’s label. 
And yet, the opportunities are bound to 
do just that. We are going to stay in the 
private label business to whatever extent 
is necessary, even though at times it may 
be limited. And while we’ll continue to 
ship the canners our label, whatever 
franchise we are able to build up on their 
product will be ours as long as the prod- 
uct is under our label. The fact that 
today the merchandise may be packed by 
one canner and tomorrow by another sup- 
plier is, however, something which I 
would pretty well imagine leaves the 
average independent canner subject to 
the stresses and strains of the economic 
barometer and dependent at times on dis- 
tributor whims. From a merchandising 
standpoint, his products cannot be sys- 
tematically marketed the year round if 
under certain conditions he finds himself 
trying to sell retailers instead of consum- 
ers. Under such conditions you may 
unload merchandise but really 
haven’t built any future for that mer- 
chandise. Under such conditions there 
are few buyers who will not wonder what 
some other packer is willing to do if hun- 
ger is prevalent enough. 


Such a situation is not a stabilizing 
ini'uence, to say the least. And such a 
situation is an injustice to the painstak- 
in» quality control which most packers 
exercise. Whether your answer lies in 
developing consumer and retailer atten- 
tion to a particular commodity through 
cooperative merchandising endeavors, or 
whether your merchandising needs can 
be answered through recognition of the 
menner in which your merchandise is 
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processed, packed, and contained, or 
whether your merchandising effort should 
lie in developing a cooperative label— 
these are things I cannot honestly 
answer. That’s up to you to determine 
through your efforts if you are first in 
agreement that your opportunities go 
beyond the end of your pack line and your 
published price list. Considering the suc- 
cess most merchandising factors are hav- 
ing today with wanted and useful prod- 
ucts, you have golden opportunities 
because yours remain the most wanted 
and useful products in food stores. Even 
with record supplies, your sales and our 
sales in canned and processed foods are 
more than keeping pace. Even with the 
progress in shifting to frozen foods, the 
possibilities in canned foods are not 
diminished one iota with proper, intelli- 
gent, and realistic packing and merchan- 
dising. 


CANNED FOODS CONTINUE TO 
ACHIEVE HIGHER PERCENTAGE 
OF SALES 


I believe that many retailers have been 
victimized in the past by certain figures 
which underplay the amount of canned 
fruits and vegetables which are sold in 
the food store. There are too many who 
feel that they are already getting their 
share of the canned food business because 
there has been bandied about the figures 
of 6 percent which is supposed to repre- 
sent the canned fruits and vegetable sales 
in the retail stores. I have never seen it 
fail that when a promotion on canned 
goods is taken on and given complete sup- 
plier and retailer support, it is one of the 
most successful promotions a store can 
have. And speaking in terms of most 
wholesale supply depots of either the 
retailer-owned or voluntary type, we find 
that these canned goods account not for 
6 percent of sales but closer to 15 percent 
—sometimes as high as 30 percent of 
sales. You can imagine what a sound 
group promotion can do in terms of move- 
ment with a percentage like that as a 
base. 


So the possibility is there—and the 
possibility will remain. The question from 
your standpoint is how to meet the chal- 
lenge to not only maintain your present 
position as independent canners but to 
develop in direct proportion to the indus- 
try’s growth. You can’t remain static— 
that’s certain. How you can do the job is 
something I believe you and your excel- 
lent organizations, with the help of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, will work 
out. But, while it’s primarily your job, 
you will find us supporting you within 
the realistic limitations in which the re- 
tailer finds himself. To you all, canners, 
brokers, packing and equipment suppliers 
and allied tradesmen, I am taking this 
privilege of extending greetings from the 
Pacific Mercantile organization. We con- 
gratulate you on your progress and wish 


you all every success in this coming year 
and in years to come. 


HAL JAEGER: Thank you, Norm. 
Well, there’s another point of view. 
You’ve gotten now a divergence in ap- 
proach and point of view—one the con- 
trolled, one the packer’s label, the other 
the private label. I think again you con- 
sider each of the problems within the 
circumstances of your own business, your 
own capacities, your own organization, 
your own products, so that there are two 
ways to skin a cat. Now we’ve concen- 
trated so far on the retail business. We’re 
about to look into another kind of busi- 
ness which I think is probably as com- 
pletely misunderstood as anything can 
possibly be in an industry—and that is 
the food service field—the mass feeding 
field—the institutional field. For exam- 
ple, Norm mentioned the traditional con- 
cept of 6 percent of the grocery story 
volume being canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The idea that that could be swung 
either way, that it has no particular 
validity whatsoever, it’s the figure that’s 
bandied around, it’s the accepted figure 
rather than the thought-out figure. 
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DEATHS 


F. Henry Kiser, Secretary of the 
Whitewater (Wisconsin) Canning Com- 
pany and the Humbird Canning Com- 
pany, died quite suddenly on January 2nd 
following a heart attack. Mr. Kiser, who 
was 83 years of age, had been Secretary 
of both of the above companies since their 
incorporation—Whitewater in 1913, and 
Humbird in 1916. Mr. Kiser was an attor- 
ney and police judge at the time of his 
death, and was the oldest practicing 
attorney in his county. As to his legal 
profession, he was a member of the bar 
since 1894. 


Harry M. Kronau, Jr., 68, well known 
to the industry through his long associa- 
tion with Simpson & Doeller Company, 
National Can Corporation and Crewn Can 
Company, passed away in Church Home 
Hospital in Baltimore, Maryland, on Sat- 
urday, March 3, after a prolonged illness. 
Harry was a member of the pitching staff 
of the Baltimore Orioles’ Basbeall Team 
in the late 20’s and was also a champion 
swimmer for the Maryland Swimming 
Club and a golfer at the Maryland Coun- 
try Club. He was known as an all around 
athlete in Baltimore sport circles. He is 
survived by his widow Lillian Healey 
Kronau, five sisters and two brothers. 


Gavin Bruce, 75, retired employee of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Indianapolis, Ind., 
died on Wednesday evening, February 29. 
Mr. Bruce, a native of Scotland came to 
this country at an early age. He joined 
the Van-Camp Packing Company in 1919 
and continued his employment after Van- 
Camp was taken over by Stokely, until 
his retirement a few years ago. He is 
survived by two children, Donald Bruce 
of Casper, Wyoming and Mrs. F. A. 
Ryker of Alexandria, Virginia and five 
grandchildren. 


H. T. Austern, Chief Counsel, National 
Canners Association was a special guest 
last week of Abbott Laboratories at a 
special dinner and later on a Coast to 
Coast radio panel discussion in com- 
memoration of the 50th Anniversary of 
the first Federal Food & Drug Act. Other 
panelists included: George P. Larrick, 
Commissioner of Food & Drugs; Austin 
Smith, M.D., Editor and Managing Pub- 
lisher of the “Journal of the AMA”; and 
Robert L. Swain, Editor of “Drug topics” 
and Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the U. S. Pharmacopeia. Discussion was 
moderated by James H. McBurney, dean 
of Northwestern University School of 
Speech. 
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Hunt Foods — Paul Sayres Company, 
Mt. Vernon, New York, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive representative to the 
grocery trade for Hunt’s “Pride of the 
Farm” tomato catsup in the metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey areas. Other 
Hunt products will be handled as hereto- 
fore, by Hunt sales organizaitons with 
headquarters in this area in Port Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Twenty-nine can manufacturing plants 
located throughout the United States and 
Hawaii were honored March 5th for out- 
standing safety records in 1955, at the 
quarterly Board of Governors meeting of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. Four 
plants were congratulated for achieving 
the goal of no disabling injuries for two 
years in a row. They were American Can 
Company, 46A of Kauai, Hawaii; Con- 
tinental Can Company 15 and 37 of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Harvey, Louisiana re- 
spectively; and The Heekin Can Company 
plant at Blytheville, Arkansas. Accord- 
ing to John Dingee, Chairman of the CMI 
Safety and Hygiene Committee, who pre- 
sented the awards, the 1955 record listed 
12 more plants than in the previous year. 
Mr. Dingee urged the can manufacturers 
to continue the upward trend in accident 
prevention in 1956. 


Jack Wichert, national advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Schmidt 
Lithograph Company, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., was the guest speaker of the week 
at the Junior Departmental of the San 
Francisco Ad Club on March Ist. The 
meeting was held in the Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel. 
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Frank Worth, active in the affairs of 
the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
during the 1930’s, passed away at Harlan, 
Iowa during the month of January. Mr. 
Worth operated the Merrell Canning 
Company at Harlan, Iowa. His interest 
in the firm was sold out during the early 
1940’s. 


A safety program was approved by 
members of the flowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association attending the annual Canners 
Conference at Ames, February 21-22. The 
program will be conducted during the 
1956 pea and corn seasons. 


Consolidated Foods Corp., big canner, 
processor and distributor of foods, plans 
to enter the retail field with the acquisi- 
tion of Piggly Wiggly Mid-West Com- 
pany, operator of a chain of 34 Super 
Markets in northern Illinois, southern 
Wisconsin and eastern Iowa. The acquisi- 
tion will be accomplished through the 
exchenge of Consolidated common shares 
for the assets of the chain, subject to the 
approval of the stcckholders of both 
firms. The announcement was made 
jointly by S. M. Kennedy, Consolidated 
President, and Benjamin P. Kramlich, 
Piggly Wiggly President. The move is a 
further step in Consolidated Foods diver- 
sification program. The Company will 
continue to expand its wholesale distribu- 
tion through Royal Blue Stores, a volun- 
tary chain of retail food dealers and other 
retail and Institutional outlets. 


Ki Won Park, a prominent chemical 
engineer of South Korea, was a recent 
visitor to San Francisco, Calif., having 
crossed the Pacific to make purchases of 
laboratory equipment and plant machin- 
ery for experiments in food processing. 
Since the end of the Korean War he has 
done extensive research work in food 
chemistry and is president of a food proc- 
essing plant near Seoul. 


NFBA New Members—The following 
food brokerage firms have been admitted 
to membership in the National Food 
Brokers Association: Stanton-Dillingham 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; Albert 
& Raitio, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Thomas F. 
Harkin, Watervliet, N. Y.; R. A. Mce- 
E: chen Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
John Behr Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., and Harry E. Hales, Ardmore, Pa. 
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Virginia Officers — Virginia Canners 
Association elected the following officers 
at the Annual Meeting held at Roanoke, 
February 3. George Cristall, Patrick 
Canning Company, Stuart, President; §. 
G. Wimmer, S. G. Wimmer & Son, Chris- 
tiansburg, Vice-President; and E, §, 
Marshall, 1228 - Third Street, Southwest, 
Roanoke, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Wisconsin Canners Association has 
established for the year 1956 a scholar- 
ship of $300.00 to be awarded on October 
1, 1956 to an undergraduate student 
majoring in the field of Food Technology 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Curtice Brothers Company—Robert E. 
Vincent, anticipating the termination of a 
contract on March 31, which by mutual 
agreement will not be extended, has re- 
signed as Marketing Manager, according 
to announcement by Howard T. Cum- 
ming, President. While Mr. Vincent is 
not ready to announce his future plans, 
he will remain in the grocery industry 
with which he is so familiar, as a result 
of his long experience with Curtice, 
Birdseye, and Snowcrop. Curtice will con- 
tinue to aggressively develop its freezing 
business with which Mr. Vincent has been 
associated. 


Campbell Soup Company — Oliver G. 
Willits, Vice-Chairman of the Board since 
1953 has been named Chairman of the 
Board to succeed James McGowan, Jr. 
who is retiring, but who will continue as 
a Director. Mr. Willits joined Campbell ° 
in 1914, after graduating from Penn 
State. He was made Assistant to the 
President in 1943, elected Vice-President 
a year later, and a Director in 1948, John 
A. MecGlinn, Jr. has been elected Vice- 
President of Marketing. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has withdrawn 
from the California Processors’ and 
Growers Asseciation, following similar 
action a few days earlier by the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation. This action was 
taken because the group cannot “repre- 
sent adequately Libby’s interests in con- 
nection with the Teamster pension de- 
mand in negotiations.” Both these major 
companies have their own pension plans 
and apparently fear that other canneries 
will accede to union demands for an in- 
dustry-wide pension. The Cannery Work- 
ers Union here is sparked by the Teum- 
ster’s Union. 
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Group Marketing addresses presented 
at the December Convention of the Tri- 
State Packers Association in Philadel- 
phia, have been printed in pamphlet form 
and are available from the University of 
Maryland. Interested parties should con- 
tact Mr. Nelson Howard, Department of 
Markets, College of Agriculture, College 
Park, Maryland. Mr. Howard, who was 
formerly associated with the Green Giant 
Company in various capacities has for 
the past several months been contacting 
canners in the Tri-State area to ascertain 
their interest in a group marketing pro- 
gram. In an interview with “The Can- 
ning Trade,” he reported considerable in- 
terest. He will make a report at the 
Spring Meeting of the Associaiton, the 
week of March 12. 


American Can Co.—The appointments 
of new managers at American Can Com- 
pany plants at Hillside, N. J., St. Louis, 
Mo. and Arlington, Texas have been an- 
nounced. Garnett A. Vaughan is the 
new manager at Hillside; James Walker 
at St. Louis, and C. E. McCloskey at 
Arlington, Canco’s newest plant. Mr. 
Vaughan, a veteran of 27 years’ service 
with the company, succeeeds Frank H. 
Miller, who has been transferred to 
Canco’s division offices in New York. Mr. 
Walker, formerly assistant manager at 
St. Louis, sueceeds V. J. Verhunce, who 


has been transferred to Chicago as super- 
intendent of manufacture for the Central 
division. Mr. McCloskey has been ele- 
vated to the Arlington post after having 
served as assistant manager at Canco’s 
Houston plant since 1950. 


Corn Products Refining Company—Wil- 
liam T. Brady formerly Vice-President, 
has been elected President and Chief 
Executive Officer, succeeding Dr. E. W. 
Reid who has been elected Chairman of 
the Board. 


First Machinery Corporation—Fred R. 
Firstenberg, President, has announced 
the appointment of his son, Richard, as 
Sales Manager of the Falcon Manufac- 
turing Division, of the First Machinery 
Corporation, 209-289 -10th Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. The Falcon Division is 
already in production on ribbon blenders 
in steel and stainless steel, and tumbling 
batch mixers, stainless steel kettles, 
tanks, rotary cutters, portable agitators, 
and specially fabricated chemical and 
food equipment, according to specifica- 
tions and designs. 


Richard Firstenberg, a product of Hun 
School of Princeton, and of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, recently completed his 
tour of duty for the U. S. Military Serv- 
ices, and will head up an-entirely sepa- 


rate staff and production facility, supply- 
ing new equipment to the processing 


_ industries. 


W.F. & John Barnes Company—Albert 
Bramer & Associates, St. Louis, Missouri, 
have been appointed exclusive Sales Rep- 
resentatives for the Food & Container 
Section in the South Central Region, cov- 
ering the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Southern IIli- 
nois. Bramer offices are located at 260 
Paul Brown Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Barnes Food & Container equipment in- 
cludes Librascope Piston and Gravity 
Fillers, S.I.A. Gas Generators, Roto-Jet 
Heat Exchangers, Retort Basket Loaders, 
Uncasers, Case Packers, Single Fillers, 
and Special Equipment. 


Simplicity Engineering Co.— A plant 
expansion of 50,000 square feet—50 per- 
cent of their present floor space — has 
been announced by the Simplicity Engi- 
neering Company of Durand, Michigan. 
The increased facilities were made neces- 
sary by a constantly growing demand for 
the firm’s products, which include 
sereens, feeders, conveyors, foundry 
shake-outs, and sand-conditioners. All 
plans for the new building have been 
completed, and construction will begin 
as soon as weather permits. It is expected 
that the building will be finished some 
time this summer. 


for the Tough Job of Green-Crop Harvesting... 
Rugged HUME Equipment 


HUME Harvester. the 
peak of goodness in spinach and green 
peas — harvesting is completed in one 
operation. Fits most tricycle-type, 3- 
plow tractors. PTO. 


crops with HUME Equipment. 


Specialized Farm Equipment 


Tough, heavy crops are taken in stride! 


Sturdy, high-speed HUME Equipment delivers the load in a 
loose, fluffy, condition — no tangling or roping . 


You can be sure of a timely harvest of field-fresh, top-quality 


. . easy to pitch. 


H. D. HUME COMPANY @ Mendota 13, Ill. 


When repairs are needed, be sure you get GENU- 
INE HUME PARTS — made in the same factory 


as the original machine and by the manufacturer 


most interested in its efficient operation. 


HUME Tractor-Rewer. Cuts in one operation. 
Available in 7- and 8-foot models. Attaching bundles 
available for almost any make tractor. 

Sales Branches: HUME PRODUCTS CORP. @ 
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90 seconds. 
row. SAVE ‘Labor . 


HUME Green-Crop FAST.. up toa on every 
. with less man power. Clean pickup from wind- 


. cut cost . . . reduce overhead. PTO. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. and Geaves Dam, Wis. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Mederate Improvement In Spot Market— 
Tomato Canners Holding Firm At Lists—No 


Sales Pressure In Beans, Corn—Many Holes © 


In Pea Stocks, Prices Firm—Leading Citrus 

Canner Withdrawn—Salmon Nominal, Labor 

Negotiations Begin—Tuna Active—Sardine 
And Shrimp Scarce. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 8, 1956 


THE SITUATION—A moderate spot 
market pick-up was noted, with buying 
centered in the vegetable and fish groups. 
Needless to say, the prices covering prac- 
tically all packs continue firm. In some 
instances offerings are at the vanishing 
point. These markets are given special 
attention, for the trade is interested in 
studying just what buyers reaction to 
higher asking levels would be. In the 
Tri-State area supplies of tomatoes, 
tomato products, corn, peas and string 
beans are quite light and this situation 
is reflected in firm asking prices. How- 
ever, the demand is being held to a sched- 
ule sufficient to meet current needs and 
many feel that this sort of trading will 
exist for the balance of the season. Gen- 
eral trade opinion is that stocks are small 
and that important replacements of many 
items is out of the question. 


THE OUTLOOK — Tentative opening 
prices may soon be coming on the market 
covering California asparagus packs. 
Packing normally begins in that State 
about April 1 and runs through to the end 
of June. However, there may be some 
uncertainty on the part of processors 
this season, due to the very unfavorable 
weather conditions in many of the Cali- 
fornia areas during the past few months. 
This may bring about some change of 
price ideas on the part of growers. 

Buyers are in the West Coast markets 
for tomatoes, tomato products and many 
such items, but canners are supplying 
largely their domestic markets and offer- 
ing sparingly to nearby centers for ship- 
ment. They are not interested much in 
markets other than that area. 

With the warm weather in many sec- 
tions of the East, there has followed a 
better interest in fish, especially tuna. 
Many outlets are showing a willingness 
to accumulate some stock for late Spring 
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RATE HIKE GRANTED 


The Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission on Friday, March 2, ap- 
proved a 6 percent freight rate ad- 
vance effective Wednesday, March 
7. Maximum increases, however, 
are provided in the order for many 
commodities, the maximum for 
canned or preserved food products 
being 6 cents per hundred weight. 
It will be recalled that the railroads 
asked for a general increase of 7 
percent on all commodities. 


and Summer needs. As a result of the 
extreme shortage of salmon and the out- 
look for another tight supply season, 
many buyers are turning to tuna to cover 
their needs. New buying of fruits con- 
tinued to be limited, but considerable in- 
terest was shown in the shipment orders 
coming into the hands of packers. Much 
of this was the result of efforts to beat 
the new and higher freight rates, both 
rail and water, which are expected to be- 
come effective soon. 


TOMATOES — Some leading buyers 
have offered Maryland canners with un- 
sold stocks $1.30 for standard tomatoes, 
303s, carlots, f.o.b. shipping point, but 
holders refused to consider anything less 
than $1.32% per doz. for prompt ship- 
ment. They also asked $1.07% for Is, 
which level was an advance of 5 cents a 
doz. from recent schedules. A few cars 
of 2%s were available at $2.22% and 
$2.25 while 10s were quoted from $7.75 
to $8.00 per doz. f.o.b. In all instances 
the quantities made available were very 
small. There has been increased interest 
in the Florida tomato market where the 
quality of the pack was showing better 
than recent offerings. Some offers from 
there were noted in this market at 90 
cents for 1s, $1.15 for 308s, $1.35 for 2s 
and $6.75 for 10s, all standards, f.o.b. 
cannery per doz. California operators 
report a very good demand for solid pack 
tomatoes for shipment to the East and 
indicate that a large business could be 
put through if sellers were willing to ac- 
cept orders. Most of the trade so far has 
centered in the domestic outlets and 
nearby areas. The same marketing situa- 
tion is noted for all tomato products. 
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GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Canner 
stocks of both of these items are decreas- 
ing steadily as buyers continue to take 
advantage of the attractive price sched- 
ules. Sellers are not pressing offerings 
and this gives the market the appearance 
of a decidedly firm position. In some 
quarters it was indicated that a shortage 
of fancy French style and some other 
packs was likely to develop before many 
weeks. This is attributed to the heavy 
loss in the Florida production and with 
fresh market operators taking the 
greater part of the offerings from that 
State it may be a long while before Mary- 
land canners are in position to obtain 
important stocks for processing from 
that State. For fancy 3, 4 or 5 sieve round 
cut beans, sellers asked 95 cents for 8 oz., 
$1.45 for 303s and $7.75 for 10s. For 
extra standards of this sieve, sellers 
asked 90 cents, $1.30 and $7.25 per doz. 
respectively. Fancy 4 sieve cut wax 
beans, commanded $1.60 per doz. for 303s, 
f.o.b. that shipping center. 


PEAS — Many market operators feel 
that current supplies may be insufficient 
to meet all requirements over the balance 
of the season. Holdings of many size 
packs are now reported as_ unusually 
small and there are still three months to 
go before new peas become available. 
There are no large offerings on the mar- 
ket from the Eastern sales area. In a 
general way, basis 303s, the following 
schedules are in force where any seller 
has stocks to offer: Standard pod run 
Alaskas $1.20, 3 sieve $1.25, extra stand- 
ard 3 sieve $1.35 and fancy 2 sieve Alas- 
kas $1.75. For standard pod run sweets 
sellers asked $1.20, extra standard $1.30 
and fancy $1.45. The only offerings of 
fancy 2 sieve sweets was in 10s at $9.25 
per doz. f.o.b. 


CORN—Action of this market is no 
different than in other vegetables in the 
Tri-State area. Stocks are gradually <e- 
creasing and as the buying momentiim 
increases, more sellers are showing :n 
unwillingness to press the market. There 
still remains a fairly long period of active 
consumption before the real hot weatiier 
develops. In most instances prices «re 
firm, with fancy whole kernel golden 
$1.55 and extra standard $1.45, both ba-is 
303s. There are no offerings of impo:t- 
ance of standards. Fancy cream style 
golden is quoted at $1.50, extra stard- 
ard $1.35 and standard $1.25, per doz. 
f.o.b. cannery. Only a few scattered offer- 
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ings are noted out of New York State at 
$1./0 to $1.45 for extra standard cream 
style golden. Mid-west and Northwest 
ma: <ets are also decidedly firm. 


CiTRUS JUICES—A leading Florida 
citrus juice processor withdrew published 
quotations on blended and grapefruit 
juices and at the same time said that 
ample stocks were available. Other pack- 
ers offered blended on the basis of $1.10 
to $1.12% for 2s, $2.40 to $2.45 for 46 
oz., $5.00 for 10s, largely sweetened and 
unsweetened varieties. On grapefruit 
juice these sellers quoted 85 cents for 2s, 
$1.80 for 46 oz. and $3.80 for 10s, per doz. 
f.o.b. cannery, all unsweetened qualities. 
Offerings of unsweetened orange juice 
were largely withdrawn as the industry 
awaits offerings of new Valencias for 
processings. On sweetened orange juice 
the market was $1.25 to $1.35 for 2s, 
$2.80 to $3.00 for 46 oz. and $5.85 for 10s, 
per doz., f.o.b, cannery. 


There is a moderate demand for most 
packs, with the trade belief that a step-up 
in the buying will be seen shortly as buy- 
ers prepare to increase their inventories 
to meet the expected heavy late Spring 
and Summer consumption. 


SALMON—Only a few lots are avail- 
able and offering schedules are largely 
nominal, subject to packers confirmation. 


Alaska red, halves are in the neighbor- 
hood of $21.00, medium red Cohoes, 1s 
tall at $28.00 and halves at $16.00, pinks 
at $23.00 and $13.00 per case respectively 
and Chums at $12.00, all per case, f.o.b. 
West Coast shipping point. 


Opening of a new season in Alaska is 
not far away, but with another period of 
restricted fishing and packing, the sup- 
ply outlook is anything but bright. There 
is no possibility of any important carry- 
over with the trade certain to again de- 
pend on packing as it developes for their 
needs. It is reported that regulations for 
Alaskan operations covering the 1956 
season awaits the signature of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


It was pointed out that West Coast 
canners have commenced negotiations 
with the Machinists Union, the first to 
begin bargaining. Following completion 
of this, canners will talk with representa- 
tives of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
for trap and terdermen. After that will 
come meetings with non-resident cannery 
workers, residents, carpenters, etc., until 
all categories of the canning industry 
have been covered. An idea as to what 
1956 canned salmon prices may be will 
not be forthcoming until these union de- 
mands have been settled. 


TUNA—Deliveries against contracts to 
many Eastern and Mid-west outlets are 


moving along well. There were indica- 
tions that buyers were seeking new 
stocks, largely in the way of making 
accumulations for Spring and Summer 
needs. Many feel that the demand for 
this type fish this coming season will be 
heavy. Some interests are quoting around 
$13.50 per case for white meat fancy, 
solid pack, f.o.b. California shipping area 
for halves. Some brands, especially 
Nationally advertised, were higher. Light 
meat fancy was priced at $11.25 and 
averaging higher for some brands. 


Japanese tuna offerings have turned 
quite firm, reflecting the small stocks at 
various marketing centers. White meat 
solid pack in oil, halves was quoted, spot 
at $13.75 to $14.00 and light meat at 
$11.75 to $12.00, all per case. 


White meat, halves in brine spot com- 
manded $11.50 and light meat $9.60 per 
case. 


PERUVIAN BONITO — While stocks 
here were moderate, there was more buy- 
ing interest in this canned fish, probably 
due to the tighter stock position of most 
other canned fish. For halves, solid pack 
in oil, the asking price was $8.00 per case 
on the part of some sellers and in brine 
the basis was close to $7.00. for 16 oz. 
in brine, the market was around $13.50 
spot. 


e INTRODUCTION—by Harold Jaeger 

e THE BROKERS VIEWPOINT—by Truman Graves 

e THE RETAILERS VIEWPOINT—by Norman Karel 
e CONCLUSIONS—by Harold Jaeger 


MARKETING SERIES (7 Articles in all—NOW Running 
PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS for Processors, Brokers, Wholesalers & Retailers in Formulating Plans 


FOR EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


AGRICULTURAL SERIES Corn Production (5 in all) 


e VARIETIES—by Dr. R. G. Rothgeb 
@ CULTURAL PRACTICES—by Dr. Francis P. Stark 


Be certain that your sales force and fieldmen have their own Personal 
Copies of this important exclusive material 


ORDER FOR THEM NOW-5 or more Subscriptions $3.00 each 


Single Subscription 1 yr. $4.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


e THE INSTITUTIONAL VIEWPOINT—by Charles Loeffel 
e THE CANNERS VIEWPOINT—by Norman Merrill 
e THE CONSUMERS VIEWPOINT—by Poppy Cannon 


e IRRIGATION—by Dr. G. W. Reynolds 
e DISEASE CONTROL—by Dr. C. E. Cox 
e INSECT CONTROL—by Dr. L. P. Ditman 


Canadian $5.00 


20 S. GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE 2 MARYLAND 


Foreign $6.00 
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SARDINES—There has not been much 
activitiy owing to the limited stocks, 
especially held by first hands and in many 
of the consigned markets. As a result 
price movements have been limited. For 
quarters, keyless, in oil, the market was 
anywhere from $8.00 to $8.50 per case 
f.o.b. Maine shipping point. There con- 
tinued to be some offerings out of Cali- 
fornia on the basis of $7.25 to $7.50 for 
ovals, in tomato or mustard sauce, while 
natural in talls was $5.50 to $5.75 per 
case f.o.b. 


SHRIMP—Buyers are trying hard to 
obtain supplies, but it is very difficult to 
locate a packer with any offerings. Prices 
are nominal. Most canners are cleaned 


out of their supplies and are unable to . 


compete with the fresh and frozen mar- 
kets for new stocks of fish for canning 
purposes. Last prices heard, which are 
entirely nominal, included all unin- 
spected, f.o.b. Gulf shipping points as 
follows: Broken $3.60 ,tiny $3.90, small 
$4.15, medium $4.45 and large $5.00, per 
doz., packed 24/5 oz. sizes. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Severe Shortage ‘‘Hurting’’-—Only Odd Lot 

Tomatoes And Products—Green Beans Get- 

ting Difficult—Corn Tighter By The Day— 

No Weak Spots In Peas—Applesauce On 

Upswing—Cherries On Sloppy Side—Grape- 

fruit Juice The Same—Peaches And Pears 
Short, Cocktail Firming. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., March 8, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Severe shortages 
in many important canned food items 
caused considerable unhappiness in the 
ranks of Chicago food brokers this week. 
After all, sales are the life blood of the 
business and if the merchandise is not 
available it certainly cannot be sold. That 
is the situation here in a nutshell and 
these shortages are hampering activity 
to a point where it is beginning to hurt 
in many cases. It’s been a long time since 
tomato juice was so tight and trying to 
find anything not already under cover at 
any price is really a chore these days. 
Standard peas are in almost the same 
situation and that applies to tens and 
303s both. The trade are trying to find 
sufficient supplies to carry them until the 
new pack in June and are having just 
about no success. Whole kernel corn in 
any size or grade is something that used 
to be insofar as the independent canner 
is concerned and distributors will have to 
fall back on the cream style variety as 
long as it lasts. Diced carrots and cer- 
tain styles of beets are also extremely 
scarce in the Mid-west and even the new 
pack in Texas is not going to take up the 
slack. Catsup, certain sizes and grades 
of tomatoes, puree and paste could be 
added to the same list which is fast be- 
coming a formidable one and is the rea- 


son for the crying towel so evident among 
local brokers. 

Pricewise the market is a strong one 
with only a few exceptions which might 
be expected under conditions described 
above. Grapefruit juice and RSP cher- 
ries are two important exceptions as 
prices are sloppy on both items. How- 
ever, generally speaking, it’s a seller’s 
market and will continue as such until 
the new packs make an appearance. 


TOMATOES—Sales in Chicago this 
week were confined to those items that 
are still available and they are very few. 
Extra standards in No. 2 tins were sold 
here at $1.80 and this size is tough to 
find. The same grade in 303s are far 
more plentiful and are offered at $1.50 to 
$1.60. Standard and field run varieties 
have sold at $1.40 for the 303 size but 
business transacted was a minimum. 
Tens and 2% of any grade seem to be a 
thing of the past. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There is a 
lot of discussion here in regard to tomato 
juice but trading consists of just that 
and nothing else as the market is com- 
pletely bare. This is an important item 
in the canned food line and the complete 
lack of offerings has distributors really 
worried. There are still some shipments 
arriving here but these are not new sales 
and even these are expected to grind to 
a halt before very long. Catsup, puree 
and paste are all in the same boat with 
nothing to report because nothing is 
offered for sale. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Unsold 
stocks of wax beans are almost nil and 
even green beans are reaching the diffi- 
cult stage. Buyers are finding it’s not so 
easy to find the kind and quantity of 
fancy beans they would like. Standard 
cuts are also in much better shape with 
the market strong at $1.15 for 303s.and 
$6.00 for tens except for goods that would 
be considered below par for the grade. 
Prices all down the line are holding firm 
at current levels. 


CORN—This market seems to be get- 
ting tighter by the day with all offerings 
of whole kernel completely dried up. 
Cream style corn is not plentiful but is 
still offered at $1.50 for fancy 308s and 
$9.25 for tens with extra standard at 
$1.35 and $8.50 and standard at $1.20 and 
$7.50. However, supplies are on the light 
side and prices could move upward very 
easily. 


PEAS—Distributors here are looking 
for standard peas and not finding very 
much unsold. Standard fours in tens have 
sold here at $7.25 while some threes have 
brought $7.50. Standard. 308s are very 
tight with only a few offered at prices 
up to $1.30. There appears to be no weak 
spots in the entire line and prices con- 
tinue unchanged except in the case of 
standards. 2 = 


APPLESAUCE—There are less offer- 
ings of applesauce today than there were 
a short time ago and prices are on the 
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upswing. Many canners are now up to 
$1.30 for fancy 3038s and $7.00 for tens 
and it looks like they will get these prices, 
There are still a few weak sellers offering 
goods at slightly less money but every- 
thing points to a market at the above 
level. 


RSP CHERRIES — Canners of RSP 
cherries are having their troubles these 
days as this market continues on the 
sloppy side. Frozen pies and canned pie 
mixes seem to be taking a toll with the 
current result. Water pack 303s are sell- 
ing at $1.75 while tens are listed at $9.50 
with rumors of even lower prices on the 
latter size. Also the No. 2 tins which are 
still kicking around are listed at $1.85 
but could be purchased for less. One of 
the few weak spots in the entire picture. 


CITRUS — There is nothing wrong 
with the market on orange juice which 
continues very strong but grapefruit 
juice is moving in the opposite direction. 
The market is generally quoted at $1.75 
for 46 oz. tins of the later item but at 
least one canner is offering goods here 
at $1.60 under packer’s label only. Due 
to this condition, the trade’s attention is 
focused on this variety and grapefruit 
juice is currently being featured at at- 
tractive retail prices. Orange juice is 
unchanged this week at $3.10 and should 
stay strong unless the Valencia crop 
makes an unexpected difference. Sales 
continue good. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There were 
numerous inquiries this week for Cling 
peaches but kind and size wanted are not 
available. Tens are particularly short 
and the same thing could be said of eight 
ounce neither of which are very easy to 
find. Bartlett pears are in the same cate- 
gory as usually current spot lists carry 
the less desirable counts and sizes. Prices 
are unchanged but offerings are very 
much on the skimpy side. Fruit cocktail 
is available in any quantity required but 
prices appear to have stabilized and may 
move to higher levels in the near future. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Well Satisfied—Dry Beans Quiet— 
Many Tomato And Product Items Sold Up 
Or Withdrawn—Green Bean Movement And 
Market Improved—Asparagus On Soft Side, 
Though Movement Better—Spinach Clean- 
ing Up Nicely With Crop Delayed And Acre- 
age Uncertain—Elbertas Strong To Advanc- 
ing—Purple Plum, Apple Juice Demand !m- 
proved—Sardine Pack Up Slightly Over 
Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 8, 1956 


THE SITUATION—California canne''s 
are looking back on the month just clos«d 
with a great deal of satisfaction, sinve 
both sales and shipments were above 
expectations. And shipments would have 
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been even heavier than they proved to be 
had car and steamer space been available. 
This rush of business has served to make 
prices on some items a little firmer, with 
emphasis on green beans and fruit cock- 
tail, but especially on the former. Clear 
weather prevailed throughout most of the 
State during the past week, with most 
crops benefitted. Rainfall is far above 
normal with the exception of the extreme 
southern counties, with snowfall in the 
mountains heavier than in recent years. 
Orchards have come into bloom earlier 
than usual in some districts, but so far 
there has been no damage from frost. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market is 
rather quiet, with prices a little lower on 
some lines in which canners are directly 
interested. During the past week the 
index number of California beans de- 
clined 1.6 points to 184, compared with 
202.9 a year earlier. Dealers note that 
canners are insisting on high quality in 
Small White beans and are willing to pay 
$7.50 to $7.60 per 100 pounds, against 
$7.35 to $7.40 for warehouse run. Red 
Kidney beans are moving at $13.75 to 
$14.00, with some Large Limas for can- 
ning at $10.30 to 10.50. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products continue to receive much atten- 
tion and not in several years have so 
many items been sold up or withdrawn so 
early. Tomato sauce and catsup seem to 
be items still in good supply, although 
catsup in the No. 10 size shows signs. of 
being on the searce side. This item is 
held at $10.00-$10.50 a dozen. Tomato 
sauce, which has become such an import- 
ant item in the buffet size, is moving at 
75 cents and 77% cents a dozen for fea- 
tured brands. Many canners have but 
little to offer in tomato juice with fancy 
priced at $1.20-$1.30 for No. 2, $2.50 to 
$2.80 for 46 oz. and $4.75 to $4.90 for 
No. 10. Sales have been reported at these 
prices during the week. Firms also oper- 
ating plants in other parts of the United 
States report these prices as being well 
below those in some other districts. Indi- 
ana tomato juice, for example, is nomi- 
nally priced at $1.42% for No. 2, $3.25 
for 46 oz. and buffet tomato sauce at 
8615 cents, with both sizes in juice with- 
drawn. 


GREEN BEANS —The movement of 
green beans in the Pacific Coast area has 
improved materially of late and canners 
have gone back to former lists, with no 
more promotional offers. For months 
many canners were offering 10 cases free 
with each order for 100 cases. The Feb- 
ruaiy movement proved highly satisfac- 
tory and stocks are now down to about 
normal quantities. New packers have 
entered the field in California and this 
Stat. has become more of a factor in the 
indu-try. 


A“~PARAGUS—The asparagus market 


is n . strong and canners still have size- 
able lots of 1955 pack to be disposed of, 
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with emphasis on all green. Canners 
expect to pay less this year for grass, 
which is now moving to the fresh vege- 
table markets in steadily increasing 
quantities. And, as is so often the case, 
the appearance of the fresh item on the 
market is stimulating the movement of 
the canned item. Fancy all green is 
priced quite uniformly at $4.65 for colos- 
sal, $4.50 for mammoth and $4.45 for 
large in the No. 2 size. Green tipped and 
white in this size moves at $4.35 for 
colossal, and $4.30 for mammoth and 
large, with feathured brands command- 
ing the usual increase in price. 


SPINACH — Spinach, another early 
pack for California, is cleaning up well, 
with this movement aided by the lateness 
of the crop. The acreage to be harvested 
is still uncertain, with some washed out 
by the torrential rains and some planted 
much later than usual. Last year’s pack 
has moved off well, with some canners 
having nothing to offer. 


ELBERTAS — The movement of El- 
berta peaches has been especially active 
in recent weeks, with some canners ad- 
vancing prices on No. 303s by 5 cents, 
No. 2%s by 10 cents and No. 10’s by 25 
cents. Sales have been reported of No. 
2% choice at $3.20 and of fancy at $3.50. 


PURPLE PLUMS — An improved de- 
mand for purple plums has been noted 
of late and a very close cleanup of last 
year’s pack seems in sight. This item is 
one of the lowest in price in the fruit list 
and the trade always looks for a spurt 
in business about this time of the year. 


APPLE JUICE—The demand for apple 
juice has also picked up with the advent 
of spring and with this has come an im- 
provement upward in price. The 46 oz. 
size is now quite generally priced at 
$2.65. 


SARDINES—tThe final report of the 
California Fish and Game Commission 
places the pack of California sardines 
for the season, August 1, 1955 through 
February 2, 1956, at 1,531,105 cases on 
the basis of 1 lb. 48s. This compares with 
1,391,931 cases last season and with about 
5,000,000 in the good old days. All can- 
ning plants packed 13.5 cases or more per 
ton of canning fish. Demand for this item 
is steady at $7.00-$7.25 for No. 1 ovals 
in tomato sauce, $5.00-$5.25 for No. 1 
tall in brine, and $7.00-$7.25 for 5 oz. talls 
in tomato sauce. 


Biow-Beirn-Toggo, Inc., Central Tower 
Building, San Francisco, Calif., has been 
appointed to direct advertising for Flotill 
Products, Inc.,. Stockton, Calif., packers 
of fruits, vegetables and specialties, in- 
cluding Tasti-Diet low-calorie foods. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion is entering the aluminum food con- 
tainer business with two plants, one on 
the West Coast and the other in the Mid- 
West. 

The West Coast plant is being acquired 
through the purchase of Foil Kraft, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of aluminum containers for the 
frozen food industry, D. A. Rhoades, the 
Corporation’s vice-president and general 
manager, stated. Kaiser Aluminum will 
assume active management immediately. 

The Mid-West aluminum container 
plant will be a new facility, costing more 
than one million dollars, at Wanatah, In- 
diana, approximately 55 miles east of 
Chicago. Final engineering plans have 
been completed, and bids are now being 
called for. Actual construction will start 
within the next few weeks at the site, 
which was selected some months ago. The 
plant, comparable in size and capacity to 
the modern Foil Kraft plant at Los An- 
geles, is scheduled to be in operation this 
summer. 

Kaiser Aluminum’s entry into the 
aluminum food container business is part 
of the Corporation’s expansion program 
now in progress totaling more than $400 
million. 

Prior to 1951, the market for aluminum 
food containers was practically non- exis- 
tent. In five years it has mushroomed to 
a present output of approximately a bil- 
lion units a year, for such markets as the 
frozen foods, bakery, confectionery, nurs- 
ery and dairy industries. In terms of 
aluminum sheet and foil, this means con- 
sumption of over 40 million pounds per 
year at present and more than double 
that annual rate by 1960. 

Disposable aluminum food containers 
have made possible a new concept in food 
processing and distribution. With such 
containers it is now possible to prepare, 
freeze, ship, sell at retail, cook and serve 
food all in one container. Pre-cooked and 
pre-prepared individual dishes and even 
complete dinners are now readily avail- 
able to the housewife, to hospitais and to 
the Armed Forces. 


CANCO MERCHANDISER FOR 
SOFT DRINK TRADE 

“The MiraCan Merchandiser,” first 
publication of its type for the canned soft 
drink industry, will make its debut in late 
March, J. Whitney King, sales promotion 
and marketing manager of American Can 
Company, has announced. Designed to 
keep carbonated beverage packers and 
their franchisers abreast of up-to-the- 
minute news about what’s happening in 
the canned soft drink field, “The Mira- 
Can Merchandiser” will be issued every 
60 days. It will be a four-page tabloid- 
size self-mailer in two colors. In addition 
to feature stories, photographs, cartoons, 
selling ideas and market research data 
about canned soft drinks, “The MiraCan 
Merchandiser” will focus attention on the 
sales advantages of Canco’s new scientifi- 
cally-designed container for carbonated 
beverages trademarked “MiraCan.” 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Note: Many items, particularly vege- 

tables, are withdrawn and prices 

represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 1.65 
4.50 
Large 4.45 

Gr. Tip. & Wh. Colossal................ 4.35 
Mammoth & 4.30 

N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 

Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.774% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 

BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz -85-.9214 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 


Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303...........00. 1.15 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 


New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 

No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 

No. 2% 2.25-2.50 

No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Cat, Ne. BOB 1.10-1.20 

No. 10 6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 

No. 303 1.50-1.65 
Wax, Fey, Cut, 4 sv., 

No. 303 1.60-1.65 
FLORIDA 
Cat, Blo: 1.10 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 

No. 303 2.35-2.45 

3 sv., No. 303 2.05-2.15 

No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............00 1.55 

No. 10 9.00 

o. 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.......0c.cces000 1.40 

No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 6.25 

6.00-6.50 
Wax Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308.............000 1.45 
Wh. B.L., No. 308, 2 sv........c.c00000 2.20 

No. 10, 4 sv 10.50 
Wh. Reg., No. 303, 2 sv... 1.90 

No. 10, 2 sv 9.75 

No .308, 3 sv 1.65 

No. 10 8.25 

No. 2% 2.00 

No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 3803....2.25-2.40 

No. 10 13.00 

3 sv., No. 303 2.15-2.20 

No. 10 12.15-12.25 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 

4 sv., No. 303. 2.32% 
Cut, Fey., Be; DB 1.90 

No. 10 10.50 

4 sv., No. 303 1.70 

No. 10 9.35 
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Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..........0...1.65 


Ex, Std., 5 8v., No. 808 35 
No. 10 
Std., 1. 27 1.40 
No. 10 7.36-8.15 
REANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308..........00000 2.50 
Small 2.20 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 10.50 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308..1.30-1.35 
8EETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308.............. 1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 
WIsconsiINn 
No. 303 1.24 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, 303 1.05 
No. 5.00-5.25 
N.Y. Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 308s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 


No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 nom, 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
Gold., W.K., Fey., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 nom 
Std., No. 303 nom. 
No. 10 9.25 
1.15-1.20 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
o. 10 9.25 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
PEAS 
East—Odd Lots 
Midwest Alaskas 
2 sv., 8 oz. 40 
2 sv., No. 303 . 15 
3 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 95 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., No, SOB 1.50-1-55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
5 303 1.45 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Uneraded, 1.45-1.55 
10 8.50-8.75 
Std., Ungraded, .80 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
No. 2% . (nom.) 1.50-1.60 
No. (nom.) 5.50 
East, Y.......(nom.) 1.75 
BD) (nom.) 6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308...... 1. 35-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 21% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
TOMATOES 
STATES 
Std. No. 303 
No. 21% 
No. 10 
N. ¥. & Pav 
I'lo., Std., No. § 25 
No. 10 25 
INDIANA, Ex, Std., No. 1.15 
1.50-1.70 
(nom.) 2.75 
No. 10 nominal 
Std.. No. 303 1.40 
No, 2% nominal 
No. 10 nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308........1.70 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.70 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 «7.50 
Re 303 1.30 
. 2% 1.90 
10 6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. . 80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 ..10.00-10.50 
Ind., Fey., 1,85-1.95 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz.... 

No. 10 (per doz.) 
Md., Fey., 100/6 oz.. 
Indiana 


TOMATO PUREE 


nominal 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35 <2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 

Indiana nominal 

Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1..........1.10-1.20 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 308, Fey 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
APPLES (East) 
No. 10, Sl. 9.25-9.75 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.30 
No. 10 11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2.80-2.90 

Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%..........38.50 
Unpeeled 2.21% 

CHERRIES 

Water, BOB 1.75 
No, 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.50 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 214... 4.40 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 3038 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 14.25-15.00 


Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 1.40 


No. 808 2.42% 

No. 2% 3.95 

No. 10 13.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 

No. 303 2.35-2.75 


THE CANNINC TRADE - 


COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.95-12.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 308.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 303 1.90 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
10.25-10.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%......3. 
No. 10 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 ..... 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., NO. 
No. 2% 2.85 


No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 


No. 2 2.70 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. ....... 1.90 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS. BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 85 
46 oz. 1.80 
No. 10 3.80 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.25-1.40 
46 oz. 2.80-3.10 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
Md., Pa., N. Y nominal 
Indiana nominal 
Calif., Fey., No. 1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.80 
No. 10 4.75-4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
(Nominally Quoted) 
“Alaska, 8.00 
Medium Red, No. I1T........ 
chum. Tall, No. 
CasE 
No. 1T 
Maine, Oil “Keyless 8. 00-8 50 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......18.50-14 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12. 0 
Std., Light Meat 10.°5 
Chunks 10..5 
Grated 7.50 
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